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By Luther Hooper. 



PART FOURTH. 

The artist first visited Florence and had an in- 
terview ^vith the Bake Cosmo de Medici, who asked 
him to give an account of all tlie works he had 
executed for Francis. When the narrative was con- 
cluded the Duke said that it only confirmed the 
report he had heard, and invited him to perform 
some great work for him, promising to pay him 
more promptly and at a higher rate than the King 
had done. Celhni answered that he would will- 
ingly undertake to execute a great statue of marble 
or bronze for the Duke's fine square, in which 
stood the celebrated works of Michel Angelo and 
Donatello, who were considered the greatest statu- 
aries since the days of the ancients. The Duke 
answered he had long desired a statue of Perseus, 
and requested Cellini to make him a model of one. 
The model was soon ready for inspection, and the 
Duke was surprised at and delighted with it. 
Cosmo made promise of ample monetary assistance, 
and the large statue was put in hand. After much 
delay, caused by the difficulty of obtaining the 
fulfilment of the Duke's promises, and the requisite 
mechanical assistance, as well as from the jealousy 
of rival sculptors, who thought it impossible for a 
mere goldsmith to carry out such a great work, 
the model was ready for casting in bronze. For 
some technical reasons it was thought by many 
persons, including the Duke, to be impossible to 
obtain a cast of the statue, but Cellini felt assured 
of success, especially as he had invented a new 
method of procedure suitable for such an involved 
figure. His molds being ready he prepared to 
melt the metal, a work which required great care 
and nicety in order that it might run evenly 
throughout the whole figure. Although Cellini had 
several assistants, the chief labor fell upon him, and 
he had to keep to it for several hours. In addition 
to the necessary work and anjciety involved by the 
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process, he was troubled by the explosion of the 
furnace which set fire to the roof of the shop ; this 
was followed by a tempest of rain and wind, which, 
blowing in from the garden, abated both the acci- 
dental and necessary fires at the same time. To 
add to his trouble, owing probably to the fatigue 
and anxiety he was undergoing, Cellini was taken 
ill in so violent a manner that he felt he must 
die. He had to go to bed and leave the comple- 
tion of the work to his assistants, believing that 
they sufficiently understood his instructions. For 
two hours he continued in a violent fever, which 
every moment increased, calling out incessantly, 
"I am dying, I am dying!" While he was in this 
state a messenger came from the shop to tell him 
that the work was spoiled beyond remedy. The 
rest of the story will be best, told in his own 
words : 

"No sooner had I heard the words uttered by 
this messenger of evU, but I cried so loud that my 
voice ought to be heard in the skies, and got out 
of bed. I began immediately to dress, and giving 
plenty of kicks and cufi's to the maid servants and 
boy as they offered to help me on with my clothes, 
I complained bitterly in angry terms. Having 
huddled on my dress I went, with a mind boding 
evil, to the shop, where I found all those I had 
left so alert and in such liigh spirits, standing in 



the utmost confusion and astonishment. I there- 
upon addressed them thus : ' Listen all of you to 
what I am going to say, and since you either 
would not or could not follow the method I point- 
ed out, obey me now that I am present. My work 
is before us, and let none of you offer to oppose 
or contradict me, for such cases as this require 
activity and not counsel.' I then went directly to 
the furnace and saw all the metal in it concreted. 
I thereupon ordered two of the helpers to step 
over the way to Capretta, a butcher, for a load of 
young oak which I knew to be perfectly dry. This 
was brought and heaped on the fire, which soon 
became violent, and the concreted metal soon be- 
gan to brighten and glitter. In another quarter I 
made them hurry the outlet tubes with all possible 
expedition, and sent some of them to the roof of 
the house to take care of the fu'e, which through 
the great violence of the wind had acquired a new 
force, and towards the garden I had caused some 
tables with pieces of tapestry and old clothes to be 
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placed, in order to shield me from the rain. As 
soon as I applied the proper remedy to each evil, 
I with a loud voice called out to my men to bestir 
themselves and lend a helping hand, so that when 
they saw the concreted metal begin to melt again, 
the whole body obeyed me with such zeal and 
alacrity that every man did the work of three." 

Cellini, in his excitement, had by this time for- 
gotten all about his illness, and perceived that the 
bronze began to run. He now gave orders for the 
mouths of the mold to be opened, but soon per- 
ceived that the metal did not run with its usual 
velocity, and apprehended that the cause of it was 
that the fusibility of the metal was injured by the 
violence of the fire. He continues his story : 

"I now ordered all my dishes and porringei*s, 
which were in number about two hundred, to be 
placed one by one before the tubes, and part of 



them to be thrown into the furnace. Upon which 
all present perceived that ray bronze was completely 
dissolved, and that my mold was filUng. They 
now with joy and alacrity assisted and obeyed me. 
I for my part was sometimes in one place, some- 
times in another, giving my directions and assisting 
my men, before whom I offered up this prayer; 
"Oh God, I address myself to thee, who, of Thy 
divine power did'st rise from the dead, and ascend 
into Heaven in glory. I acknowledge in gratitude 
this mercy that my mold has been filled. I fall 
prostrate before Thee, and with my whole heart 
return thanks to Thy Divine Majesty." My prayer 
being over, I took a plate of meat which stood 
upon a little bench and ate with great appetite. 
I then drank with my journeymen and assistants, 
and went joyful and in good health to 'bed, for 
there were yet two hours of night, and I rested as 
well as if I had been troubled with no manner of 
disorder." 

After two days Cellini began to uncover the 
statue, and found that it came out almost perfect, 
the only fault being that the toes of the right 
foot were missing. The casting of such a perfect 
figure was looked upon at the time as almost a 
miracle, and the delight of the artist and the Duke, 
his patron, was proportionate to the greatness of 
the achievement. 

The triumph of the artist was complete when 
the statue was finished and exposed in its proper 
place to the cultured populace of Florence. Long 
before the break of day crowds of people assem- 
bled in the great square, and when the Perseus 
was unveiled there was a universal expression of 
admiration and surprise. 

The statue of Perseus was completed in 1554, 
and is spoken of by Vasari in his " Lives of the 
Painters and. Sculptors," with high commendation, 
he says: "It was indeed astonishing that Ben- 
venuto, having been accustomed to make little 
figures for so many years, should succeed so happily 
in bringing so large a statue to perfection." 

After the Perseus, Vasari says, " the same artist 
made a Christ upon the cross, in marble, as big 
as life, a most extraordinary and exquisite perform- 
ance." He concludes a description of it by saying, 
"In a word, this work cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended." 

The remainder of the artist's life is not of uni- 
versal interest, for he appears never to have reached 
in his after works the extraordinary merit of the 
two indicated above, and his tune seems to have 
been largely occupied with litigation and domestic 
cases. It is only necessary here in concluding the 
present sketch of the great artist to mention 
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three important events not included in his auto- 
biography. 

In 1554, on Dec. 12th he was admitted into the 
rank of the Florentine nobility. In 1570 he married 
a female who had nursed hijn through a severe 
illness he shortly before had, and it is supjiosed to 
be the iDerson who is mentioned in his auto- 
biography as his housekeeper. On March 16th, 
1563, he attended the funeral of his great master 
and friend, Michel Angelo Buonarroti. 

On the loth February, 1570, Benvenuto Cellini 
died and was mourned by the whole city of 
Florence. His character is well though briefly 
summed up by Vasari, who says that "he always 
showed himself a man of great spirit and vivacity, 
bold, active, enterprising and formidable to his 
enemies, a man, in short, who knew as well how 
to speak to princes as to exert himself in his art." 



"Wall Paper. — There is a constant tendency shown by 
writers on the subject of decoration, to decry the use of wall 
papers—it is a great pity that they never suggest methods 
which, for any comparative expense, alford the beauty and 
decorative effects given by this invaluable auxilliary, and, 
moreover, they never allude to the fact that many pf the 
patterns now sold are fully as artistic, in every sense, as 
any method of wall coloring that can be devised. 



